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REASONS,  &c. 


Fellow-citizens  and  countrymen, 

TH  E  time  is  at  laft  come,  when  duty, 
as  well  as  inclination,  obliges  me  to 
addrefs  myfelf  to  you,  on  a  fubjeCt 
of  the  greated  importance.  The  liberty  of 
the  prefs  is  not  the  lead:  valuable  of  an  Eng- 
lifhman’s  privileges  :  and  tho’  of  no  higher 
rank  than  a  tradefman  of  the  city,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  write  my  thoughts  with  freedom, 
and  offer  you  my  advice  in  this  bold  and 
public  manner.  I  had  the  advantage  in  my 
youth  of  being  one  year  an  apprentice  to  an 
attorney,  in  which  fervice  I  contracted  a  great 
affeCtion  for  the  conffitution  and  the  laws  of 
my  country  j  and  altho  an  accident  took  me 
out  of  that  honourable  pro  fell  ion.  yet  the 
early  tinfture  I  had  received,  together  with 
the  taffe  for  politicks,  that  prevails  fo  much 
in  the  city,  have  made  me  apply  myfelf,  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  one  in  my  Na¬ 
tion,  to  the  dudy  of  public  affairs. 
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I  need  not  explain  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  make  myfelf  matter  of  the  political  fciencc, 
nor  point  out  the  means  by  which  I  have  at¬ 
tained  it.  Befides  the  books  and  pamphlets 
which  are  open  to  all,  I  have  often  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Ho ufe  of  Commons,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  days,  by  a  door-keeper,  who  is 
my  cuftomer,  and  particular  friend.  I  have 
likewife  been  long  happy  in  the  ftridteft  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  prefident  of  a  certain  club, 
who  has  a  very  profound  knowledge  in  the 
2rt  of  government.  He  it  was,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  who  firft  infpired  me  with  the  defire  of 
becoming  an  author;  for  he  often  allured  me, 
that  there  was  a  gravity,  clearnefs,  and  con- 
fiftency,  in  my  reafoning,  that  iurpriled  him. 
I  was  flattered  by  his  good  opinion  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  prefent  work,  which  it  has  cofl 
me  no  fmall  labour  to  collect  and  to  arrange. 
If  I  lhail  be  fo  happy  as  to  be  of  any  fervicc 
to  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  the  lofs  of 
time  and  of  bufinefs,  nay,  even  the  ruin  of 
my  wife  and  five  children,  lhall  not  much 
difeompofe  me. 

I  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  man,  ever  fince  he  re-aflumed  his 
power  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  difeo- 
vered  many  grofs  errors  in  his  adminifira- 
tion,  and  perceived  the  tendency  of  all  his 

mcafures  to  be  fatal  to  his  country.  But  you 

were 
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were  then  fo  much  dazzled  by  his  fplendid 
pretentions,  fo  infatuated  by  his  eloquence,  and 
fo  elevated  with  a  few  trifling  fuccefles,  that 
the  attempt  would  have  been  vain  to  call  you 
back  to  moderation  and  common  fenfe ;  but 
happily  for  you,  the  cafe  is  now  altered.  A 
Angle  event  has  opened  your  eyes.  An  old 

lieutenant  g - 1  has  broke  the  charm.  A 

dreadful  mifcarriage  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
which  you  could  not  poffibly  forefee,  has 
fhaken  even  Englilli  conftancy :  and  your 
ears,  thank  God,  have  been  opened  to  the 
voice  of  reafon  and  truth.  Thofe  noble  pa¬ 
triots  who  have  always  fecretly  oppofed  the 
meafures  of  the  great  pretender  to  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  date,  on  the  lead  hint  from  you, 
will  put  themfelves  in  motion.  May  God 
grant  them  courage  in  proportion  to  their 
other  abilities,  and  we  (hall  loon  fee  them 
again  abfolute  mailers  of  the  K —  and  K —  1 

To  you  then,  my  long  deluded  country¬ 
men,  and  fellow-citizens,  do  I  addrefs  rnyfelf 
on  the  commencement  of  this  necefiary  ftorm 
ofF — dt — n.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  one 
of  yourfelves;  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear  or 
to  hope  for.  From  me  then  you  may  expedt 
candor  and  impartiality.  In  my  work  you 
(hall  certainly  find  the  utmoll:  .clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity.  I  hate  the  ft  iff  affedted  ftyle  of 
our  modern  writers,  which  often  makes  their 
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works  of  very  difficult  interpretation  ;  and 
as  for  wit  and  humour,  I  am  bold  to  fay, 
that  a  man  mud  be  without  morals  who  can 
ufe  them  in  the  prefent  defperate  ftate  of  his 
country. 

To  give  you  at  once  a  proof  how  much  I 
abhor  hints  and  infinuations  as  mean  and 
daftardly  arts,  I  will  open  up  to  you,  with¬ 
out  referve,  the  full  extent  of  my  defign, 
which  is  to  convince  you,  if  I  can,  that  the 
right  honourable  W —  P — ,  efq;  one  of  his 

M - y’s  Sec - ’s  of  State,  is  a  m - r 

extremely  dangerous  to  his  country,  and  to 
lay  before  you,  a  few  plain  reafons  for  re¬ 
moving  him  from  his  m - y’s  prefence  and 

councils  for  ever.  As  fanguine  as  my  hopes 
of  luccefs  are,  it  is  poffible  they  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  whatever  be  the  event,  as 
my  intention  is  fandified  by  the  fincere  love 
of  my  country,  after  this  effort  to  fave  it,  I 
fhall,  at  leaff,  enjoy  that  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  of  mind  which  arife  from  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  one’s  duty. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  muft  beg  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  m - rs  of  both  h — s  of  p - 1 

may  not  think  themfelves  negleded,  becaufe 
I  have  not  addreffed  myfelf  to  them  in  par¬ 
ticular.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  any 
true-born  Englifhman,  and  far  lefs  fuch 

re- 
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refpedtable  perfons  ;  but  as  I  am  certain  that 
the  love  of  their  country  is  their  ruling  paf- 
fion,  and  that  many  of  them  have  private 
motives,  befides,  to  with  for  the  downfal 

of  this  proud  and  irregular  m - r ;  I  will 

leave  them  to  the  influence  of  thefe  moral 
caufes ;  and  if  they  fhould  prove  too  weak  in 

the  breaft  of  any  fcrupulous  m - r,  let  him 

fwallow  fuch  of  my  plain  reafons  as  he  likes 
beft,  and  they  will  infallibly  cure  him  of  all 
his  fcruples. 

My  firft  reafon  for  removing  W —  P — ,  efq; 

from  his  M - y’s  prefence  and  councils 

for  ever,  is  becaufe  he  is  the  minifter  of 
the  people. 

THE  fa<fl  is  notorious,  that  without 
p- - tary  intereft,  againft  the  incli¬ 

nations  of  the  c — t,  and  in  oppofition  to  a 
powerful  f — dl — n,  Mr.  P —  was  raifed  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  alone,  in  time  of 
danger,  to  the  high  ftation  he  now  fills.  I 
do  not  fay  that  he  is  now  as  difagreeable  to 
certain  illuftrious  perfonages  as  he  was  at  firfl; 
for  there  are  fome  who  give  out,  that  he  is 
as  artful  in  gaining  private  efteem  as  in  ac¬ 
quiring  public  confidence.  But  I  affirm,  that, 
befides  the  affront  given  by  their  country 
to  fo  many  greater  and  abler  men,  by  this 
piece  of  ill-judged  diftin&ion,  which  muft 
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breed  an  eternal  refentment  againft  his  per- 
fon  and  adminiftration,  the  voice  of  the 
people  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  undue 
influence  on  the  S — v- — r— n,  and  other 
members  of  the  Leg — fl— t— re,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  illegal  and  unconftitutional.  If 
former  m — rs  have  acquired  dominion  over 
p — ts  by  corruption,  which  has  been  loudly 
complained  of,  I  do  not  fee  that  we  are  in 
any  better  condition  now,  when  the  fame 
kind  of  power  is  attainable  by  means  of  the 
people’s  blind  admiration  of  magnanimity, 
and  the  vain  ojory  which  arifes  from  an  ob- 

O  J 

ftinate  purfuit  of  popular  meafures. 

But  there  is  a  greater  evil  behind  than  any 
of  thofe  I  have  mentioned  :  for  if  the  m- — r 
follows  the  example  of  his  great  predeceffors 
in  power,  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  comply  with 
the  humours  and  interefted  views  of  thofe 
who  have  raifed  him.  As  this  man,  there¬ 
fore,  was  raifed  by  the  people,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  will  ftudy  to  preferve  their  fa¬ 
vour,  and  in  all  his  meafures  pay  regard  to 
the  genius  and  interefl:  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which,  God  knows,  has  often  been 
found  very  inconfiftent  with  maxims  of  ftate, 
and  the  principles  of  modern  policy.  I  will 
make  this  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  by 
an  inftance. 
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I  could  mention  the  habeas  corpus  bill, 
and  the  ad  for  encouragement  of  feamen, 
which  are  exadly  in  point  ;  but  as  tneie  aie 
paft  tranfadions,  they  would  confine  me 
ftridly  to  fad,  which  is  a  very  great  reftraint 
to  an  ingenious  author.  I  chuis  therefore 
to  reft  my  proof  on  fomething  that  is  future, 
though  not  in  the  leaft  uncertain :  let  us 

fuppofe  then  Mr.  S - y  P- — t  to  be  as 

fuccefsful  in  the  condud  of  the  war  as  your 
hearts  can  defire  ;  yet  when  he  comes  at  laft 
to  treat  about  peace,  is  it  to  be  expeded 
that  he  will  offer  our  enemies  fucli  terms  as 
they  can  poflibly  agree  to  ?  Vv  ill  he  not  hand 
too  much  upon  the  honour  of  England  ? 
Will  he  not  fcruple  to  make  fuch  reafonable 
conceflions  as  may  be  neceffary  for  the  trade 
and  naval  power  of  our  enemies  ?  Will  he 
♦  not  infift  on  our  preferving  fuch  conquefts  as 
may  prevent  the  encroachments  of  France 
in  all  time  coming  ?  And  will  he  not,  by 
his  unfeafonable  obfiinacy,  hinder  us  from 
obtaining  fuch  a  kind  of  peace,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  end  of  all  our  wars,  fuccefsful  or 
unfuccefsful  ?  It  is  plain  then  that  his  being 

the  m - r  of  the  people  threatens  ruin  to 

England. 

Were  it  poffible  for  him  to  remain  in 
power  till  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  I  am 

confident  the  King  of  France  will  infift  on 

it 
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k  as  a  preliminary  article,  that  he  be  com- 
pelled  to  reiign  his  office,  and  leave  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  negotiation  to  men  of  cooler 

heads  who  underhand  and  regard  the  inte- 
reit  of  Europe  more  than  he  does.  Let  us 
difmils  him  ourfelves,  that  it  may  never  be 
laid  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Engliffi  nation, 
that  we  have  yielded  to  the  defire  of  a  tyrant. 
And,  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  before 
1  have  done,  I  ffiall  open  fuch  a  cry  againft 
this  prefumptuous  darling  of  the  people,  as 
will  loon  bring  him  down  from  his  lofty 
height,  to  the  private  ftation  from  whence  he 
role,  which  is  the  proper  fphere  of  an  in¬ 
human  and  untradlable  virtue. 

Another  reafon  for  difmiffing  Mr.  P _ t,  is 

becaufe  he  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the 
militia. 

1  ev*t‘enf  that  in  this  re/pedf,  he  adfed 
1  his  part  well  as  a  m— r  of  the  people. 
No-body,  almoft,  had  ever  dared  before, 
fenoufly  to  think  of  a  fubjedt  fo  difagreeable 
to  great  men  in  power,  and  to  the  worth y 
gentlemen  ol  the  army.  Experience  had 
taught  the  laft  mentioned,  that  one  Britiffi 
foldier  was  equal  to  ten  of  the  militia  of 
I  ranee ;  and  on  that  account,  they  were 
folicitous  to  lave  us  the  Hiame  and  expence 
tilcleis  a  body.  '[  hey  hold  that  fight- 
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ing  is  a  trade,  which  no  man  either  can  or 
ought  to  exercife  unlefs  he  has  ferved  his  time 
to  it.  Nay,  to  hear  fome  officers  difcourfe 
on  the  fubjedt,  one  would  think  there  was 
a  fecret  myftery  in  (hooting  and  being  (hot 
at  (fomething  like  the  mafon-word)  which 
if  a  man  does  not  know,  it  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  be  a  warrior. 

Whatfoever  is  the  caufe  of  it,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  this  refpedt,  they  are  extremely 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 
And  fo  far  have  they  carried  their  zeal,  as  I 
have  been  told,  that  when  a  wrong-headed 
Yorkffiire  Tquire,  during  the  time  of  the  lad 
rebellion,  raifed  a  company  of  volunteers,  at 
his  own  expence,  and  marched  them  into 
the  North,  fome  of  the  good-natured  off — rs 
of  the  ar — y  took  all  the  pains  in  their 
power  (without  leading  the  man  into  private 
quarrels,  which  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  themfelves)  to  dilguft  him  at  the  fervice  > 
in  which,  at  lad,  they  happily  fucceeded. 

I  know  it  has  been  often  faid  that  a  (land¬ 
ing  army  is  unconftitutional  and  dangerous. 
And  fuch  as  our  army  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  it  was  certainly  thought  impro¬ 
per  or  inefficient  for  the  defence  of  this 
iflandj  for  we  fent  for  many  thoufand  foreign 
troops  to  fecure  us  againft  the  invalion. 

Fear 
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Fear  feized  the  people.  Some  were  afraid 
of  the  invafion,  and  lonie  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries ;  but  the  whole  nation  called  for 
arms,  as  their  forefathers  always  had  done 
upon  the  like  occafions  $  arms  were  offered 
them  ;  but,  happily  for  the  nation,  they  had 
changed  their  minds.  The  danger  was  over, 
and  they  had  recovered  their  fenfes  again  : 
and  let  it  never  be  forgotten  for  the  honour 
of  England.  The  people  rejected  thole  very 
arms,  with  difdain,  which  they  fo  lately  de¬ 
manded  with  clamour ;  and  thereby  gave  the 
nobleft  proof  of  a  delicate  love  of  liberty 
that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

I  have  heard  of  a  people  called  the  Cap¬ 
padocians,  fomewhere  in  theEaft,  or  on  the 
coaft  of  Africk,  who,  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  refufed  liberty  when  it  was  offered 
them  5  but  then  it  is  probable,  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  obtaining  the  ufe  of  arms,  with¬ 
out  which  their  liberty  would  have  only 
ferved  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  terror  of 
their  warlike  neighbours.  Whereas  the  Eng- 
lifh,  in  full  poffeffion  of  liberty,  the  freed; 
people  upon  earth,  refufed  arms  when  they 
were  offered  them,  becaufe  to  accept  of  them 
would  have  betrayed  a  fufpicion  that  the  li¬ 
berty  of  fo  brave  a  people  could  ever  be  in 
danger. 
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It  has  been  faid  that  there  is  a  noble  band 
of  patriots  behind  the  c — rt  n,  on  whole 
part  neither  vigilance  nor  zeal  are  wanting 
to  fruftrate  the  fchcmes  of  the  mendei  of 
the  date ;  and  to  their  aitifccs  the  miicar— 
riage  of  the  militia  adt  has  been  aicnbcd. 
But  as  I  am  confcious  of  inv  own  abhorrence 
of  arms,  efpecially  of  firelocks,  I  cannot 
give  thefe  great  men  (whom  I  honour)  the 
praife  I  think  due  to  the  people  of  my  na¬ 
tive  land.  It  has  been  reported  too,  that 
the  m — r  and  his  friends  are  very  indifferent 
about  the  militia  adt,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  (lands.  If  that  is  the  caie,  I  could 
almoft  wilh  it  were  put  in  execution  for 
if  he  ever  has  power  to  carry  through  an 
adt  of  his  own,  the  good  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  !  There  will  not  then  be  a  (hop- 
keeper  of  us  all,  but  mud  (land  four  or 
five  hours  a  week  under  arms,  and  perhaps 
on  great  days  be  obliged  to  fhoot.  Ratner 
than  fuffer  fuch  an  encroachment  on  liberty 
and  property,  I  will  give  my  confent  to 
furrender  the  ifland  to  the  French  or  the 

Germans. 

*  ’  \ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear  friends  and  countrymen,  that 
would  provoke  me  to  fire  a  gun  ;  and  I  con- 
fefs  it  was  this  fame  militia  adt  which  firfl 
put  me  on  my  guard  againft  this  bold  and 

dan- 
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dangerous  m-r  There  was  fomething  fo 
romantick  and  daring  in  his  attempt  to  frm 
a  free  people,  that  I  began  to  fufpeft  he  was 
very  wrongheaded.  Befides  the  ills  I  have 
mentioned,  this  aft  is  fraught  with  a  thou- 

^at  1  Jave  not  dme  to  enume- 
Jl6;.  Th^. few  .^lowing  will  ferve  as  a 
fample.  The  militia  aft,  in  procefs  of  time 
would  have  made  the  landed  intereft  an  ov«’ 
match  for  the  moneyed  intereft,  under  which 

ZnTl  T  f°  1  >?S  happily  §°Verned  :  a«d 

then  a  Lord  or  a  Squire  would  have  been  a 
greater  man  than  the  greateft  ftockjobber  in 
London.  It  would  have  infallibly  deftroved 
the  game,  and  loft  us  the  glory  of  being  the 
hneft  fportmg  country  in  the  world  Bv 
doubling  the  number  of  warlike  men,  it 
wouid  have  expofed  our  wives  and  daughters 
5°  double  danger,  and,  which  is  worft  of  all 
it  would  have  diminilhed  the  public  credit’ 
becaufe  all  Europe  would  have  thereby  per¬ 
ceived  that  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  a  fufficient  ftanding  army. 

My  third  reafon  for  humbling  this  haughty 

r>  1S>  becaufe  he  harraffes  the  armv 
beyond  all  example.  } 


HI  S  predeceftors  in  power  either  col- 
lefted  the  military  force  of  Great-Bri- 
tain  round  the  capital,  where,  cantoned  in  towns 

and 
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and  villages,  or  encamped  on  feme  of  the 
wholefome  Downs,  they  waited  peaceably 
for  a  foreign  invafion;  in  which  fituations 
the  officers  of  didindh'on  had  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  as  became 
free  Britons  ;  and  did  no  duty  but  what  con¬ 
duced  to  health,  and  ferved  to  whet  their  ap¬ 
petites  for  delicate  food,  beautiful  women, 
and  moderate  play :  or,  at  the  word,  they 
were  fent  over  in  a  body  to  the  plains  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  to  wage  regular  war  under  generals  of 
ability,  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  to 
maintain  the  ballance  of  power.  But  our 
new  condu&or  of  the  war  has  altered  our 
whole  fydem,  and  made  a  commiffion  in  the 
army  as  intolerable  as  a  place  in  the  gallies 
of  France,  or  a  dation  in  Bride wel.  For, 
not  to  mention  his  lending  the  half  of  our 
troops  to  North- America  to  be  fealped  by 
Indians,  ci  blown  up  by  the  more  perfidious 
French,  and  thofe  devils  the  Canadians,  has 
he  not,  for  many  months,  been  contriving 
and  executing  expeditions  to  the  coad  of 
France,  iot  no  apparent  realon  but  to  vex, 
fatigue,  and  harrafs  our  troops,  and  efpecially 
thofe  pretty  gentlemen  the  0 — rs  of  the 
S  1  f-yond  what  they  are  able  to  bear? 
The  man,  as  I  have  difeovered  in  the  courfe 
of  my  reading,  was  once  an  officer  of  the 
Jight  horfe  himfelf ;  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult 
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to  conceive,  what  can  excite  his  rage  fo  much 
againft  his  own  order. 

If  I  have  any  notion  of  the  military  art, 
the  great  objedl  of  it  is  the  prefervation  of 
the  army ;  and  from  the  minutes  of  feveral 
courts-martial,  which  I  have  lately  perufed, 
I  have  learned  that  the  fafety  of  his  majefly’s 
troops  was  formerly  not  only  the  m — r’s, 
but  the  g — n — -r — l’s  chief  care  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  But,  if  this  man  be  fuffered 
to  proceed,  at  the  rate  he  has  begun,  for  one 
year  longer,  I  am  really  of  opinion  that  no 
man  above  the  rank  of  .a  colonel  will  remain 
in  the  army.  And  what  will  become  of  an 
army  without  generals  ?  It  is  needlefs  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Many  of  the  mod:  antient  and  re- 
fpetfable  officers  have  already  declined  the 
fervice  ;  and  fuch  an  univerfal  difcontent 
prevails  among  them,  that  1  tremble  for  the 
approach  of  that  hour,  when  the  whole  hoary 
band,  wffio,  like  the  venerable  lions  on  the 
heads  of  our  Ihips,  have  flood  fo  many  ftorms 
of  battle,  and  cut  their  way  thro’  fo  many 
feas  of  blood,  lhall,  with  one  confent,  lay 
down  their  truncheons  at  the  feet  of  their 
maffer.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  a 
fhoe-black,  or  rake  the  kennels  for  hobnails, 
than  ferve  as  a  1 — t  or  m — r  g — 1  under 
fuch  an  enterprifing  and  expedition-making 
min — r. 

I  do 
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I  do  confefs,  my  dear  countrymen,  that, 
upon  this  fubjed,  I  cannot  keep  my  temper: 
It  is  not  the  great  men  themfelves  I  fo  much 
regret,  for  mod;  of  them,  thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
cerning  fpirit  of  our  formers  m — rs,  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  country,  are  able  to 
live  independent  of  the  fervice  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  if  they  pleafe,  will  find  refuge  and 
reft  in  the  armies  of  the  monarch  of  Prufiia. 
But,  it  is  the  fervice  itfelf,  it  is  the  condud 
of  our  future  armies,  it  is  the  honour  of  my 
country,  that  makes  me  fo  earneft  on  this 
part  of  my  fubjed. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  powers  of  war, 
why  was  he  not  contented  with  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  expedition  in  the  year  1 757? 
Why  muft  he  contrive  new  projeds  to  ftamp 
the  names  of  the  commanders  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  year,  and  the  great  things  they  might 
have  done,  ftill  deeper  on  the  memory  of 
the  public  ?  Had  he  any  reafon  to  think 
that  there  were  abler  or  better  men  than 
they  upon  the  lifts,  or  men  who  had  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  their  country  more  at 
heart?  No,  it  is  evident  his  defign  muft 
have  been  to  ruin  the  army  altogether,  by 
contriving  impoffible  defcents  upon  the  coaft 
of  France,  or  fuch  as  are  vvorfe  than  im- 
poffible. 
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It  is  very  true  that  the  Shipping  at  St, 
Maloes  have  been  burnt,  and  the  bafon  of 
Cherburg  blown  up  :  and  it  is  poffible  too, 
tnat  50,000  troops  have  been  detained  on 
the  coaids,  who,  but  for  our  alarms,  had 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  did 
we  not  lofe  300  men  at  St.  Cas  ?  And  is 
not  die  life  of  a  Angle  Britifh  foldier  of 
moie  value  than  a  thoufand  wooden  thins, 
or  ten  thoufand  bulwarks  of  Hone  ?  And  as 
lot  the  detaining  of  50,000  Frenchmen  at 
home,  I  rather  compute  that  as  lofs.  For 
befides  that  France  had  the  advantage  of 
their  pay,  which  would  have  been  fpent  in 
Germany  but  for  our  invafions  ;  if  fo  great 
a  number  of  troops  had  joined  their  army  in 
Weftphalia,  they  would  have  been  much 
more  ftreightned  for  provifions,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  at  Crevelt  would  have  been  Rill  more 
glorious. 

But  great  and  unaccountable  as  our  lofs- 
was,  in  the  late  defcent  upon  the  coafl:  of 
France,  there  is  one  circumftance  relating 
to  that  expedition  which  gives  me  more  pain 
than  the  lofs  we  have  fuftained.  A  circum- 

ffance  which,  if  forefeen  by  the  m - r  as 

barely  pofiible,  there  is  no  punifhment  he 
does  not  deferve.  It  is  this ;  That  fince  the 
days  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys  the 
Englifh  have  had  no  opportunity  of  fighting 
7  the 
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the  French  upon  equal  terms  in  their  own 
country,,  till  the  ioth  or  i  ith  of  la  ft  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  our  army  efcaped.  A  g - 1 

after  the  m - rs  own  heart  would  have 

certainly  fought.  With  an  Englilh  P — ce 
once  more  on  French  ground,  with  the  for¬ 
tune  and  valour  of  another  Edward  on  his 
fide,  he  would  have  feized  the  glorious  op¬ 
portunity,  which  the  chance  of  war  brings 
round  in  500  years.  He  would  have  fought, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  confequence  ? 
If  we  may  believe  in  part  examples  of  the 
like  fituation,  and  in  the  acknowledged  bra¬ 
very  of  our  troops,  it  is  more  than  probable 
lie  would  have  been  victorious.  He  would 
have  embarked  at  his  leifure,  and  returned 


in  triumph;  and  next  fummer  we  ftiould 
have  made  war  exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
a  thing,  as  I  have  fhewn,  utterly  difagree- 
able  to  all  the  great  o— -rs,  and  pretty 
g. — tl — m— -n  of  the  army.  I  do  allure 
you,  my  dear  friends,  the  very  thoughts  of 
the  hazard  we  run  of  making  a  Creffy  or  an 
Agincourt  of  it,  has  kept  me  awake  many  a 
night ;  and  my  indignation  againft  P — t  is 
railed  in  proportion  to  the  number  cf  fleep- 
lefs  hours  he  has  coft  me.  Let  us  thank 

heaven,  which  better  direfted  our  g - -1 ; 

had  he  yielded  to  his  own  ftupid  impetuoiity, 

or  liftened  to  the  advice  of  one  rafh  c - -!, 
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we  had  been  undone  by  fuccefs.  But  the 
guardian  angel  of  Britain  interpofed,  in  her 
well  known  fhape  of  a  council  of  war. 
We  turned  our  backs,  and  the  enemy  gave 
us  a  kick  on  that  fide  which  was  turned 

to  them,  and  all  fuch  idle  expeditions  are  at 
an  end  for  ever. 

But  what  have  been  the  confequences  of 
this  war  of  alarms,  expeditions,  and  enter- 
prizes  ?  Has  it  not  produced  things  ftrange 
and  unheard  of  in  the  ifland  of  Britain? 
Have  not  upftarts  and  beardlefs  boys  gained 
tome  name  in  the  army  ?  Heretofore  it  was 
age,  and  long  fervice  in  the  field  of  war,  or 
of  St.  St — ph — n’s  j  it  was  a  modefi:  deference 
to  the  opinions,  and  an  implicite  fubmilfion 
to  the  will  of  their  fuperiors  (which  are  the 
great  principles  of  military  difcipline)  that 
procured  men  preferment  in  the  army.  But 
now,  to  be  impudent  enough  to  talk  of  battles 
and  of  fieges,  to  have  what  they  call  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  war,  as  if  a  man  could  be  born  a 
general  any  more  than  he  could  be  born  a 
button-maker :  and  when  in  the  field  to  have 
minded  fomething  befides  their  platoons  or 
batallions  (which  is  abfolutely  contrary  to 
good  difcipline)  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe, 
are  now  the  chief  qualities  that  recommend 
a  man  to  favour  and  preferment. 
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A  fourth  Reafon  againft  Mr.  S - y  P — t  is, 

becaufe  he  fets  himfelf  in  oppofition  to 
the  eftablifhed  manners  of  the  age, 

f"g""^HE  clergy,  it  is  true,  whofe  trade  it 
J[  is,  and  a  few  half-thinking  dry  mo- 
ralifts,  have  been  long  declaiming  againft  the 
exceflive  luxury  of  the  times ;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  every  conhderate  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  without  luxury  this  nation  were 
undone.  What  is  it  that  fupports  foreign 
trade  but  luxury  ?  What  promotes  the  quick 
circulation  of  property  but  luxury  ?  How 
are  the  induftrious  poor  to  be  maintained, 
but  by  fupplying  all  the  neceffities  which  lux¬ 
ury  alone  creates  to  the  rich  ?  It  would  be 
tedious  to  go  round  the  circle  by  which  it 
can  be  demonftrated,  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  the  national 
debt  but  by  the  encouragement  and  growth 
of  luxury.  And  it  would  be  as  needlefs  as 
tedious,  becaufe  every  reader  will  perceive 

the  truth  of  the  propofition  with  half  an 
eye. 

Now  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the 
prefent  m — r  keeps  but  a  very  moderate 
table,  has  but  a  very  few  fervants,  and  in¬ 
deed  fees  but  very  little  company  ;  in  fhort, 
that  he  copies  the  fimplicity  of  antient  m an¬ 
il  3  ners, 
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ners,  and  is  fo  odd  as  to  divert  his  leifure 
hours,  if  he  has  any  (for  that  is  uncertain) 
in  reading  of  books,  or  with  a  chofen  friend  ' 
or  two  and  his  own  wife  and  children. 
Whence  I  conjecture  that  he  is  either  cove¬ 
tous  or  has  a  flow  under  (fan  ding,  or  really 
defigns  to  difcourage  luxury  by  his  example. 
That  the  find  is  not  his  cafe,  I  will  do  him 
tne  juftice  to  allow,  becaufe  he  has  fome- 
times  fhewn  a  very  foolifh  prodigality,  fome 
inftances  of  which  I  fhall  probably  mention 
hereafter.  I  rather  incline  to  think  that  he 
is  a  man  of  very  flow  underffanding,  and 
is  obliged  to  fee  little  company,  that  he  may 
have  the  more  time  to  plod  on  the  affairs  of 
the  ffate.  For  that  the  bufinefs  of  this  great 
nation,  can  be  carried  on  with  very  little 
expence  of  time,  or  of  thought,  to  men  of 
ability,  ismanileff  from  the  example  of  many 
of  his  predeceffors.  And  that  he  is  a  man 
of  very  limited  parts,  appears  farther  front 
the  choice  he  has  made  of  a  great  many 
hi— kh — ds  to  ferve  under  him  at  feveral  of 
the  boards.  For  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
his  chief  favourites  are  thofe,  who,  like  him- 
felf,  are  feen  very  little  in  public  places,  and 
are  all  day  long  to  be  found  puzzling  their 
heads  in  their  r elp e Clive  offices. 

But  flupidity  itfelf  can  never  account  for 
the  fpantinefs  of  his  table,  and  the  plainnefs 
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of  his  equipage  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  dulnefs  itfelf  from  living  in  great 
fplendor  even  in  folitude.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  he  not  only  wants  capacity,  but  has  form¬ 
ed  an  abfurd  defign  to  difcourage  good  living 
by  his  example.  And  fince  this  is  really  the 
cafe,  it  is  amazing  that  the  trading  part  of 
this  nation  can  hear  his  name  mentioned  with 
patience.  For  befides  the  hurt  he  intends  to 
do  the  induflrious  tradefman  and  merchant, 
by  drying  up  the  great  fource  of  their  gains, 
this  fcheme  will  put  an  end  to  their  defire  of 
riches,  fince,  if  it  fucceeds,  it  will  be  next 
to  impoffible  for  them  to  find  a  bankrupt 
lord,  with  whom  to  marry  their  daughters. 

4 

The  man  is  fubjedf  to  the  gout,  and  an 
abftemious  diet  may  be  neceflary  for  his 
health.  But  would  he  feed  all  England  on 
boil’d  beef  becaufe  he  muft  live  on  water- 
gruel  ?  Or  is  it  fo  rare  a  thing  for  great  per- 
fons  to  live  in  the  midft  of  pleafures 
which  they  cannot  enjoy  ?  Eating  and 
drinking  have  been  ufeful  inftruments  of  go¬ 
vernment  ever  fince  it  was  formed,  and  I 
hope  in  God  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  Angle  m — r  to  bring  them  into  difcredit. 
The  more  I  think  of  the  unrealonablenefs 
and  unjuftice  of  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
the  more  I  am  perfuaded  that  his  adminiftra- 
tion  cannot  pofhbly  laft.  I  know  the  con- 

B  4  flitution 
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fHtution  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  managing  bufmefs  there ;  and  I  may 
be  allowed  to  have  fome  little  notion  of  the 
influence  of  turtle  and  of  venifon.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  alas !  the  figure  of  the  na¬ 
tion  mult  fink  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  much 
more  than  he  can  raife  it  by  his  vaunting  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  for  our  feafts  were  become  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  all  Europe.  In  this 
refpedt  we  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  glo¬ 
ry.  We  excelled  all  the  modern  world, 
and  came  the  neared  of  any  nation  to  that 
delicacy  or  ta.le  and  profufion  of  expence 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  great  emperors 
and  fenators  of  Rome  in  their  private  enter¬ 
tainments. 

I  need  hardly  mention  gaming,  a  branch 
of  luxury  encouraged  by  able  datefmen,  as 
of  infinite  fervice  to  a  great  nation,  as  it  oc- 
cafions  a  brifk  circulation  of  money,  Ibarpens 
the  genius  of  young  men  of  fafhion,  and 
breeds  them  to  bufinefs,  dilengages  them 
from  the  purfuit  of  bad  women,  or  indeed 
of  any  women  whatever;  entirely  roots  out 
the  love  of  wives  or  children,  and  breaks 
all  the  bonds  of  friendship;  affe&ions  that 
often  interfere  with  their  Duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  by  bringing  them  by  times  into 
neccflity,  not  only  hardens  them  againd 
misfortunes,  but  fits  them  above  all  things 

O 
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For  the  fervice  of  the  hate.  But  our  new 
hatefman,  it  is  certain,  never  plays  ;  and  it  is 
whifpered,  that,  in  this  refped,  he  is  imitated 
by  a  few  young  people  of  great  fortunes. 
It  is  eafy  to  foretel  what  will  happen  if  he 
continues  long  at  the  head  of  our  affairs ;  a 
race  of  independent  lords  and  gentlemen  will 
arife,  under  his  influence,  who  may  dif- 
turb  the  tranquillity  of  the  hate,  and  poflibly 
overturn  it.  And  this  prophecy  will  appear 
to  be  but  too  well  founded,  if  you’ll  con- 
flder 

Another  reafon  I  have  for  pulling  down  this 
lofty  m — r,  that  is,  becaufe  in  his  fortune 
we  have  feen  an  example  of  the  height 
to  which  a  man  may  rife  by  eloquence 
and  magnanimity. 

I  Remember  that  a  good  many  years  ago, 
I  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  royal  fociety,  that  the  very  end  of 
eloquence,  is,  by  an  artful  addrefs  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  paffions,  to  miflead  the  under¬ 
handing.  And  ever  fince  that  time,  I  have 
been  of  opinion  that  a  man  of  true  probity 
would  no  more  give  ear  to  an  orator,  than  a 
perfon  of  chahity  would  fahen  his  eyes  on 
a  harlot.  Truth  is  always  naked,  and  when 
any  thing  afiiimes  her  name,  and  at  the  fame 
time  appears  dreffed  out  with  many  gaudy 

or- 
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ornaments,  you  may  be  fure  it  is  not  truth, 
but  falfhood.  I  might  appeal  to  your  own 
experience,  fellow-citizens,  and  afk  you  if 
you  have  not  been  oftner  cheated  and  befool¬ 
ed  by  thofe  we  call  well-fpoken  men,  than 
by  all  the  world  befides  ?  The  ufe  of  elo¬ 
quence,  therefore,  upon  any  occafion,  mull 
be  highly  immoral. 

I  have  read,  fomewhere  or  other,  in  a 
book  of  hiftory,  that  it  was  the  cuftora  of 
fome  antient  city,  for  the  fherriffs  to  hear 
caufes  and  pronounce  fentence  in  the  dark  ; 
left,  I  fuppofe,  the  perfons  or  the  behaviour 
of  the  parties  fliould  have  prejudiced  the 
judges  in  their  favour,  and  inclined  them  to 
pervert  juftice.  And  if  partiality  can  make 
its  way  into  the  mind  of  man  by  the  eye, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  entering 
there  by  the  ear  alfo.  When  you  have  a 
bad  caufe  before  any  of  the  courts  of  law, 
do  you  not  employ  that  counfellor  who  is 
the  beft  pleader  and  has  moft  eloquence  ? 
And  for  what  reafon  ?  Why  furely,  that  by 
his  falfe  and  deceitful  gloffes  you  may  per- 
fuadc  the  judge  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  fway 
him  to  favour  your  •  ftde  of  the  queftion. 
And  for  what  other  reafon  can  it  be,  but  on 
account  of  its  immoral ity,  that  fome  of  our 
moft  pious  and  learned  b — fh — ps,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy,  have  totally  laid 
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afide  the  ufe  of  eloquence  as  unbecoming 
the  chair  of  truth  and  gravity  ? 

It  is  to  me  matter  of  great  wonder,  how 
the  wifdom  of  this  nation  can  permit  the 
debates  in  parliament  ft  ill  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  fpeeches  of  the  members.  I  am 
fure  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  each 
of  them  delivered  his  opinion  in  writing,  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  which  the  clerk  might  col¬ 
lect  into  a  box,  which  box  Mr.  Speaker 
could  carry  home  in  his  coach,  and  then  dif- 
cover  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  over  a  bottle 
of  wine  at  his  leifure ;  as  we  are  told  the 
king  of  Pruflia  always  does  when  he  calls  a 
Council  of  war.  Many  advantages  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  this  method  of  debating,  for  it  would 
preferve  that  equality  among  the  members 
which  is  eflential  to  our  conftitution;  it  would 
prevent  the  difcovery  of  many  important  fe- 
crets  of  government,  by  thofe  blabbing  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  always  giving  themfelves  airs  t 
it  would  fave  the  nation  an  immenfe  fum  that 
is  laid  out  for  fpeaking  ;  and,  which  is  not 
of  the  leaft  importance,  it  would  let  them 
home  to  their  dinners  before  three  o’clock, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  heathenifh  cuftom  of 
turning  night  into  day. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  againfl:  elo¬ 
quence,  the  application  of  it  to  my  prefen  t 

purpofe, 
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purpofe,  fhall  be  very  fhort.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  this  fame  Mr.  P — t,  whole 
power  gives  me  fuch  concern,  not  only  excells 
all  of  our  own  age  and  nation  in  that  bewitch¬ 
ing  eloquence  which  overpowers  the  mind, 
but  comes  the  neared:  of  any  modern  to 
Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  thofe  greated:  maf- 
tcrs  of  tne  ait  of  fpeaking  which  the  antient 
woi  Id  has  to  boaft  of.  If  it  were  now  law¬ 
ful  to  believe  in  forcery  and  enchantment, 
I  fhould  certainly  be  of  opinion  that  this  arch¬ 
orator  is  in  compadt  with  the  devil ;  for  a 
very  reafonable  and  good  man  once  told  me 
that  when  Mr.  P — t  was  got  to  his  height 
in  one  of  his  great  fpeeches,  he  verily  thought 
that  the  Parliament  Houfe  (which  is  as  large 
as  many  of  the  churches  of  the  city)  was 
fhrunk  to  the  dimendons  of  an  ordinary  clo- 
fet.  I  could  have  no  conception  of  what  my 
friend  meant,  if  he  had  not  explained  him- 
felf  by  adding,  that  if  the  aflembly  of  the 
Gods,  which  heathen  authors  talk  fo  much 
of,  could  be  convoked  again,  or  if  all  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  earth,  with  all 
their  retinues,  could  meet  in  fome  vad:  place 
like  the  amphitheatre  ofVefpafian  at  Rome, 
the  dignity  of  fuch  an  alfembly  could  not 
furpafs  the  greatnefs  of  the  man,  and  the 
power  and  fplendour  of  his  eloquence. 
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And  having  told  you  this  ftory,  the  article 
of  magnanimity  will  need  little  illuftration  ; 
becaufe  all  good  authors,  who  have  wrote 
upon  the  fubjed,  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  to  excel  in  eloquence  a  man  mull:  have 
this  quality  likewife.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  fee  the  connedion,  for  I  know  feveral 
fneaking  fellows  who  are  exceedingly  well 
fpoken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  ftatefman  is 
none  of  thefe,  and  all  men  allow  that  by 
thefe  two  talents  alone  he  has  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  power.  And  this,  I  mu  ft  inftft 
upon  it,  is  a  very  dangerous  example,  that 
may  be  remembered  for  a  century  to  come. 
When  ambitious  young  men  have  difcovered 
this  new  road  to  preferment,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  into  it  if  they  can.  Eloquence 
will  become  their  favourite  ftudy,  and  they 
will  wholly  negled  all  the  other  arts  that 
are  fo  ornamental  to  human  Life,  and  ft) 
honourable  to  their  country ;  as  neither  horfe- 
racing,  nor  coach-driving,  nor  bruifing,  nor 
cocking,  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  gaming, 
can  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  in  acquiring  eloquence, 
they  will  abandon  them  for  ever.  O  Eng¬ 
land  !  O  my  country  ! 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  malignity,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  fignifies  a  ftubborn  and 
unyielding  temper ;  a  mind  infenftble  of  the 
charms  of  riches,  or  of  pleafure  :  it  fignifies 
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a  proud  and  difdainful  fpirit,  that  is  uncapa- 
ble  of  complying,  and  will  hold  on  its  own 
courfe  through  poverty  and  difgrace,  or  even 
death  itfelf;  and  if  the  youth  of  this  nation 
are  to  be  trained  up  in  fuch  principles,  judge 
ye,  my  dear  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen, 
how  it  will  be  poffible  to  govern  it ;  there 
is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  in  your  hands; 
It  was  you  who  raifed  him,  and  you  muff 
e'en  pull  him  down  again  ;  with  unanimous 
voice  you  muft  '  petition  the  k — -g  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  his  prefence  and  councils 
for  ever ;  and  fo  fhall  you  infallibly  draw  off 
our  young  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  ftudy 
of  pernicious  arts.  For  as  the  wife  man 
fays  in  the  Proverbs,  ec  though  the  man  of 
underftanding  will  not  always  take  advice, 
yet  even  the  fool  will  take  warning.’’ 
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Another  reafon  for  difmiffing  Mr.  S — y  P — -t, 
is,  becaufe  he  is  a  great  encourager  of 


learning. 

F  the  man  himfelf  is  truly  learned,  I  will 
_  venture  to  pronounce  that  he  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unfit  to  be  prime  m — -r  of  Great  Britain* 
For  I  have  known  manylcholars,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  yet  met  with  one  who  could  fo  much  as 
comprehend  the  courfe  of  exchange,  and 
much  lefs  underftand  all  the  dark  myfteries  ol 
the  art  of  flock-jobbing.  And  how  a  fcholar 

of 
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of  a  m — — r  (hall  be  able  to  fettle  the  wavs 
and  means,  and  with  the  help  of  his  Greek 
and  Latin  go  through  all  the  perplexing  ma¬ 
zes  of  the  funds  and  finances,  is  quite  (.in¬ 
explicable  to  me. 

I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  there  are  certain 

inferior  m - rs  to  whom  the  care  of  thofe 

important  branches  are  committed,  and  in 
whofe  honefty,  as  well  as  fkill,  our  great 
man  has  implicite  faith.  But  I  have  my  own 
doubts,  that  men  of  his  chufing  will  be  too 
like  himfelf,  fine  florid  holiday  declaimers, 
but  quite  uncapable  of  doing  real  bufinefs. 
Or  if  they  are  indeed  men  of  bufinefs,  I  laugh 
much  at  their  pretences  to  honefty  in  that 
ftridt  fenfe  fotne  odd  people  now  affedfc  to 
ufe  the  word.  We  of  the  city  know  what 
it  is  to  have  the  handling  of  money,  and  it 
is  impofiible  to  convince  us  that  any  one, 
but  a  fool,  can  let  millions  pafs  through  his 
hands,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  fea-fhells, 
or  dead  flies  for  the  Britifn  Mufeum. 

I  heard  a  pleafant  inftance  of  our  great 
man’s  learning,  given,  not  long  ago,  in  a 
coftee-houfe  bya  fmart  Oxonian,  who  thought 
he  had  hit  on  fomething  extremely  clever. 
“  At  laft,”  fays  he,  <£  we  have  got  a  man 
of  learning  and  parts,  who  has  read  the 
antients,  and  avails  himfelf  of  his  reading,  at 

the 
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the  head  of  our  affairs.  It  would  have 
been  long  ere  any  of  our  ftatefmen  of  Ar¬ 
thur  s  College,  who  never  read  [any  books 
but  Iloyle  andDemoivre,  had  difcovered  the 
true  method  of  making  war  upon  France  : 
but  Mr.  P — t  has  learned  from  Thucidydes, 
the  prince  of  hidorians,  in  what  manner  the 
fmall  date  of  Athens  exerted  its  naval  power, 
and  by  expeditions  and  defcents  became  the 
moll  formidable  republick  of  all  Greece.’' 

And  it  would  have  been  long,”  replied  old 
y  ^  m  a  corner,  “  ere  the  able  datef- 
men  you  defpife  would  have  contrived  fuch  a 
ridiculous  and  impracticable  lottery  as  that  of 
the  year  fifty-feven.”  The  Oxonian  grumbled 
Something  in  contempt  of  the  noble  fcience 
of  calculation,  then  drutted  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  called  for  coffee. 

What  ground  they  have  for  it  is  more  than 
I  can  tell  ■,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
wits  at  our  end  of  the  town,  plume  them- 
felves  not  a  little  on  the  learning  and  tade 
of  the  m — r,  as  if  there  were  an  hundred 
poet  laureats  to  be  appointed  in  a  year  or 
two.  They  tell  you  that  if  you  look  back 
through  the  hidory  of  the  human  mind  (a 
book  that  I  have  fearched  for  in  vain  through 
the  whole  city)  you  will  find  that  great  ge¬ 
nius’s  always  come  in  flocks  to  any  country 
like  the  birds  of  paffage  ;  and  that  if  you 

have 
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have  feen  one,  you  may  be  fure  that  more 
will  very  loon  appear.  They  quote  certain 
periods  of  time,  which  in  a  certain  jargon  ot 
their  own,  they  call  by  the  name  of  Siecles ; 
and  they  flatter  themfelves  that  fuch  a  period 
is  now  begun,  which  will  prove  a  perfedt 
golden  age  to  poets,  painters,  architects,  and 
fiddlers.  If  thefc  are  the  genius’s  they  are 
fo  fond  of,  for  my  part,  I  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  fee  them  all  fairly  on  t’other  lide  of 
the  Channel,  except  one.  I  mean  that  ex¬ 
cellent  artift  who  built  the  Manfion-hcufe 
with  its  Egyptian  hall,  and  the  noble  row  of 
lamps  all  along  the  magnificent  entry.  That 
folid  edifice  I  confefs  is  worthy  of  the  chief 
magiftrate  of  fo  great  and  opulent  a  city,  for 
there  is  not  a  fingle  chimney  in  the  houle  but 
I’ll  be  fworn,  has  more  marble  in  it  than  any 
five  of  their  boafted  tombs  in  Wefimiafter 
abbey.  And  it  would  make  me  extremely 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  drinking 
a  glafs  with  the  worthy  gentleman,  who,  L 
hear,  comes  to  town  every  year,  and  dines  at 
a  tavern  hard  by  the  Manfion-houfe,  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  p — if- — ng  againlf  the  wall 
of  the  hugeft  and  moll  ponderous  houfe  in 
the  world. 


But  to  return  to  my  fubjedf,  and  to  tell 
truth,  what  alarms  me  mod,  is  that  this  m — r 
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and  fome  more  of  the  fame  ftamp  are  openly 
protected  by  the  ap—  fuc— .  And  indeed 
wnat  may  not  fuch  defperate  men  as  thofe 
attempt^  If  they  have  warmed  the  young 
-  s  heart  with  a  romantick  lot'e  of  the 
conflitution,  and  filled  his  head  with  whim- 
fical  ideas  of  patriotifm  and  virtue,  it  will  be 
utterly  impoffible  for  the  able  ftatefmen 

or  the  Oid  mould  ever  to  come  into  power 
again. 


Amidft  my  fears  for  the  confufion  of  our 
finances,  and  the  decay  of  our  trade  under 
u.ch  an  admin  titration,  I  have  fiill  one  ground 
of  comfort,  and  that  is,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  what  is  given  out,  may  only  be  true. 
1 11  tell  you  all  the  reafon  I  have  for  this  hope. 
You  know  that  the  learned  and  egregious 
Dr.  Br — n,  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  his  Efti- 

mate,  has  drawn  a  character  of  Mr.  P _ t, 

which,  at  firft  reading,  gave  me  infinite  pain, 
as  it  confirmed  all  my  fears.  For  as  preacher 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Dr.  frequented  many 
<ji  the  levees  at  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
and  had  accefs  there  to  the  belt  information. 
But  I  felt  my  fpirits  become  gradually  lighter 
as  I  read  on  farther,  and  came  to  my  good 
friends  character  of  himfelf.  For  as  he 
certainly  knows  himfelf  much  better  than 
he  can  know  Mr.  P — t,  with  the  help  of 
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all  his  levee-lights ;  and,  as  in  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  he  has  at  lead:  given  us  the  cube  of 
the  truth,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  with 
the  fame  meafure  he  has  taken  to  himfelf, 
he  has  alfo  meted  to  the  m — r. 

My  next  reafon  againft  Mr.  P — -t,  is  becaufe 
he  has  meanly  complied  with  the  maxims, 

and  followed  the  meafures  of  the  tories. 

'  \ 

E-'VER  fince  the  Revolution  it  has  been 
j  the  conflant  topick  of  the  tories,  and 
of  ail  the  patriots,  real  and  pretended,  that 
the  ocean  is  the  Britifh  element,  that  our  na¬ 
tural  Itrength  lies  there,  and  that  if  we  ex¬ 
ert  it  to  the  utmoft,  this  ifland  will  not  only 
be  fafe  but  profperous.  But  fuch  has  been 
the  vigour  and  fteadinefs  of  our  m — i  s,  that, 
till  now,  they  never  once  complied  with  thefe 
abfurd  maxims  of  their  enemies.  This  in¬ 
fatuated  man  is  the  firfl  who  has  ever  fairly 
made  the  experiment ;  and,  as  whatever  he 
does,  he  does  with  all  his  might,  a  few  flight 
effays  have  not  fatisfied  him,  for  he  has  car¬ 
ried  on  the  naval  war  with  fo  much  heat  and 
violence,  as  to  fet  an  example,  and  eflablifh  a 
precedent  that,  I  am  much  afraid,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  And  henceforth  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  for  the  beft  difpofcd  m — r  to  fend 
over  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  only  to  the  af- 
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fiftance  of  our  dear  and  faithful  allies,  while 
the  French  have  a  fingle  fhip  on  the  fea,  or 
a  filhing-town  on  the  coaft.  Nay,  from 
what  I  have  obferved  of  this  m — r’s  condudt, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  or  not  he  would 
have  permitted  one  battalion  to  join  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  or  granted  one  {hilling  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia,  if  his  wifer  predeceffors 
had  not,  on  purpofe,  left  our  affairs  in  fuch 
a  dangerous  lituation,  as  made  it  impolhble 
for  him  to  avoid  it. 

For  has  he  not,  to  pleafe  thofe  malignant 
tories  and  mock  patriots,  made  the  navy  of 
England  more  terrible  than  ever  it  has  been 
iince  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwel  the  ufur- 
per  ?  l  ias  he  not  employed  a  force  on  the 
ocean  that  awes  and  amazes  the  whole  world  ? 
Has  he  not  afferted  our  right  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  fea,  and  demonfhated  that 
Europe  united,  is  not  an  over-match  for  us 
on  that  element  ?  In  one  word,  has  he  not 
fhewn,  that  though  it  may  be  proper  for  a 
horfe  to  kick  with  his  heels,  vet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  prudent  in  a  bull  to  pufh  with  his 
horns,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his  enemies ; 
and  thereby  brought  the  old  genteel  method 
of  kicking  in  Flandeis  into  too  much  con¬ 
tempt  amongft  us.  For  my  part,  though  I 
hate  the  French,  yet  I  could  almoft  wifh  for 
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fuch  a  froft  in  the  Channel  as  has  fometimes 
been  feen  in  the  Baltick,  that  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  Normans  might  walk  over  to  Kent  on 
one  of  our  ftar-light  mornings,  and  convince 
the  inflexible  Mr.  Secretary,  that  even  while 
we  have  a  navy  according  to  his  own  mari¬ 
time  head,  it  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the  world 
to  invade  us. 

And  here  I  might  apply  all  my  former 
found  reafonings  againfl:  harrafling  the  army, 
were  not  our  feamen  in  general,  both  high 
and  low,  fuch  a  parcel  of  brutes  as  to  count 
hardfhipsand  dangers  as  nothing,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  flag. 
But  though  the  tars  are  an  unelegant  fet  of 
mortals,  who  neither  afk  nor  deferve  any  pity, 
yet  who  can  be  fo  hard  of  heart  as  not  to 
regret  our  fine,  tall,  gallant  fliips  of  war, 
which  are  eternally  toft  upon  the  boifterous 
element,  and  daily  expofed  to  the  fweeping 
hurricane  or  gnawing  worm  in  the  molt  dil- 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  to  pleafe  a  navy-inad 
in — r  and  the  tories. 

It  is  not  long  fince  men  of  milder  tempers, 
and  of  a  more  reafonable  and  moderate  way 
of  thinking,  were  at  the  head  of  our  fleet ; 
men  who  had  the  fafety  of  his  m — y’s  (hips 
very  much  at  heart,  and  prudently  weighed 
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the  enemy’s  metal  in  fcales,  ere  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  adtion.  But  I  don’t  know  how  the  for¬ 
mer  iyftem  is  worn  quite  out  of  fafhion  :  and 
I  believe  there  is  now  but  a  very  few  officers 
of  the  navy  who  would  not  fight,  although 
they  were  inferior  in  weight  of  metal  to  the 
enemy  by  feveral  pounds.  But  I  think  it  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  confideration  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  whether  or  not  the  fame  rules  that  take 
place  in  horfe-racing,  fhould  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  alfo  to  fea-fights ;  and  whether  it  fhould 
not  be  declared,  that  if  either  party  carries 
but  an  ounce  weight  more  than  his  antagonift, 
there  is  no  match  at  all,  or  that  the  one 
which  has  over-weight  fhall  be  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  other. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  the  ex¬ 
erting  our  utmoft  force  by  fea  is  not  the  only 

inftance  wherein  Mr.S - yP — t  hasfhame- 

fully  complied  with  the  old  maxims  of  the 
oppofition  (and  which,  by  the  by,  is  the 
ffrongeft  proof  of  his  bafenefs  or  folly  ;  for 
as  he  was  very  deep  in  the  oppofition  him- 
felf,  he  ought,  the  moment  he  accepted  a 
place,  to  have  renounced  all  his  old  princi¬ 
ples  and  notions,  and  aded  on  the  plans  of 
pis  prcdeceffors  in  power)  :  for  he  has  like- 
wife  employed  the  Highland  rebels  in  the 
American  war.  None  of  his  meafures  have 
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given  me  greater  difquiet  than  this  has  done, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  like  it 
to  be  met  with  in  all  hiftory. 

The  rebel  Highlanders,  according  to  a  for¬ 
mer  plan,  were  to  have  wrought  in  manu¬ 
factures,  which  they  hate,  and  are  altogether 
unfit  for,  which  would  have  been  a  punish¬ 
ment  fomewhat  adequate  to  their  crimes; 
and  whereas  one  half  of  their  country  is  al- 
moft  wholly  impartible,  the  obliging  them 
to  carry  goods  from  one  part  of  it  to  another 
was  treating  them  as  they  truly  defer ved. 

But  the  plan  at  prefent  in  execution,  I  pro- 
iefi:,  is  more  like  a  reward  than  a  punishment. 
For  altho’  they  are  Sent  to  America  (where  I 
would  not  chufe  to  go)  yet,  the  making  Sol¬ 
diers  of  them  at  all,  is  indulging  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  their  nation,  and  rendering  them  of 
real  fervice  to  Britain,  which  ought,  by  no 
means  to  have  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  giving 
them  a  fair  opportunity  (which  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take)  of  regaining  the  favour  of  their 
lovereign  by  their  valour,  and  of  winning 
back  again,  for  their  friends  at  home,  that 
antient  drefs,  without  which  there  is  no  pof- 
fibility  of  enduring  the  rigour  of  their  cli¬ 
mate. 
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It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Highlanders  are  loyal,  and 
were  adually  in  arms  on  the  fide  of  their  king 
and  country  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and 
therefore  deferve  to  be  as  much  encouraged 
as  any  other  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s. 

For  my  part,  after  what  has  happened 
with  relpedt  to  the  Highlanders,  very  few 
things  could  give  me  furprize.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  if  general  Keith  had  fur- 
vived  the  war,  it  would  have  been  forgot 
that  he  had  rebelled  againft  his  king,  when 
he  was  fully  feventeen  years  old.  Nay,  if 
the  good  nature  and  genercfity  of  our  new 
iyftem  continue  at  the  rate  it  has  begun,  I 
would  not  lay  the  odds,  that  the  old  Earl 
Marfhal,  as  they  call  him,  Keith's  brother, 
will  not  be  recalled,  and  permitted  to  die  in 
peace  in  his  own  country.  But  mark  it, 
good  countrymen  and  friends,  and  lay  it  up 
in  your  memories,  that  O.  M.  haberdafher, 
ventures  to  foretel,  that  if  thefe  lame  High¬ 
landers  are  not  all  fcalped  by  the  Indians,  or 
iold  for  fiavcs  to  the  planters  of  the  fugar 
Hands,  they  will  fow  the  feeds  of  prelbyte- 
rianifm  fo  deep,  and  diffufe  the  fpirit  of  war 
fo  wide  in  North  America,  that  it  is  two  to 
one  if  a  lingle  colony  of  them  all  remain  un¬ 
der  the  Britifh  government,  fo  long  as  the  • 
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fliort  period  between  the  prefent  war,  and 
the  year  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine. 

I 

My  eighth,  and  lad  reafon,  for  removing 
Mr.  S — y  P — t  from  his  M - y’s  pre¬ 

fence  and  councils  for  ever,  is,  becaufe  he 
is  an  honed  man. 

I  Am  fenfible  that  many  of  my  worthy 
readers  will  ftart  at  this  extraordinary 
reafon,  and  yet,  on  mature  reflection,  they 
will  find  it  as  conclufive  as  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  here  I  will  fairly  confefs  that  I 
heard  it  five  or  fix  times  mentioned,  before  I 
confidered  it  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a  piece  of 
raillery  againd  the  enemies  of  the  new  m — r. 
But  having  been  lately  informed  by  a  friend 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town,  that  this  is 
the  objection  againft  Mr.  S — y  P — t  that 
weighs  mod  in  the  bread  of  the  far  greater 
number  of  his  wife  and  honourable  oppofers; 
I  fet  down  with  all  the  coolnefs  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  which  I  am  mafler  to  confider  the 
force  of  it.  I  was  foon  convinced  that  there 
is  truth  and  juflice  in  this  objection  :  and  I 
am  well  affured  I  (hall  be  able  to  prove  it  to 
the  fatisfaCtion  of  all  my  readers. 


The 
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The  fir  ft  thought  that  occurred  to  me  in 
my  enquiring  into  the  mifchievous  tendency 
°r  n.10ra  honefty,  was  the  ftation  or  profeffion 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  objedted.  Much 
is  to  be  learned  from  that,  as  you  will  foon 
perceive.  Be  pleafed  to  obferve  then,  that 
tho  it  be  very  criminal  in  a  barber  to  cut 
your  throat,  or  m  an  apothecary  to  give  you 
poifon,  yet  for  a  highwayman  to  levy  your 
money,  or  a  fhop-lifter  to  convey  away  your 
goods,  or  an  attorney  to  perplex  and  pro¬ 
long  your  fuit,  could  not  reafonably  furprife. 
you,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  actions  is  done  in 
character,  and  is  a  part  of  the  refpedtive  call¬ 
ing  or  profeffion.  Now  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  perfon  in  queftion  is  neither 
a  mercer,  draper,  nor  a  grocer,  but  the  fir  ft 
m— r  of  a  great  nation.  And  one  Machiavel 
*  excellent  political  writer,  has  efta- 

b  lined  this  maxim,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
govern  a  great  kingdom  to  purpofe,  unlefs 
the  perfon  governing  lays  afide  all  fort  of 
regard  to  morals,  efpecially  to  that  plebeian 
Virtue,  commonly  called  honefty. 


But  honefty  is  the  great  fault  which  Mr. 
p_t’s  oppofers  lay  to  his  charge ;  and  which 
entirely  difqualifies  him  from  ruling  the  ftate. 
They  allow  that  he  means  well,  and  is  a 

man 
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man  of  fome  parts;  but  then,  fay  they,  the 
rigour  of  his  principles  is  intolerable.  There 
have  been  periods,  they  add,  when  fuch  kind 
of  men  have  been  ufeful  to  a  ftate.  In  one 
of  the  republicks  of  Greece,  for  inftance,  fuch 
a  man  as  he  would  have  been  a  noble  bul¬ 
wark  againft  the  torrent  of  corruption,  which 
drove  Greece  headlong  into  the  fnares  of 
Philip,  the  Macedonian.  Or  in  the  city  ot 
Rome,  a  Mr.  P — t  might  have  preferved  the 
freedom  of  the  ftate,  and  averted  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  a  perpetual  dictator  for  an  age  or 
two  longer  ;  or  even  in  the  barbarous  times 
of  Charles  I.  his  talents  might  have  availed 
in  bridling  prerogative  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  fetting  bounds  to  the  rage  of  pri¬ 
vilege  on  the  other.  But  in  the  prefent  age, 
when  men  and  manners  are  polifhed  to  the 
laft  degree,  when  the  elegant  arts  and  the 
fofter  virtues  have  refined  the  human  foul ; 
in  thefe  happy  days  of  moderate  vice  and 
tradlable  virtue,  when  evafion  having  come 
in  place  of  tranlgreflion,  men  are  governed 
more  by  love  than  by  fear ;  and  when  gra¬ 
titude  for  benefits  received,  and  efteem  oS 
the  benefaftors,  are  more  powerful  princi¬ 
ples  than  dread  of  the  laws  and  regard  to  the 
conftitution  y  fuch  a  character  as  that  of  Mr. 
J?— - 1  is  out  of  its  place,  it  comes  not  in  with 
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pi opilcty  ;  It  mars  the  plot  of  the  play,  and 
theiefore  ought  to  be  fuppred  altogether. 

Such  is  the  candid  language  of  Mr  P_ t’c 
oppofers ;  and  the  effefls  of  railing  him  fo 
unfeafonably  to  power,  are  already  but  too 
apparent.  Not  many  months  ago,  patriotifm 
and  publick  virtue  were  quite  exploded.  Ex- 
peiience  had  taught  the  nation  that  thefe 
were  only  ideal  qualities  that  had  no  exif- 
tence  in  nature.  None  but  odd  fellows  ever 
fo  much  as  named  them,  except  in  de- 
rinon  :  and  all  men  of  fenfe  publickly  own¬ 
ed  that  private  intered  was  their  foie  purfuit. 
Lut  of  late  our  coftee-houfe  converfation  is 
fet  to  a  new  tune  ;  and  difinteredednefs,  and 
tnelove  of  our  country,  is  the  burden  of  the 
long.  Now  this  is  a  very  great  evil,  for  men 
°  uc-'n  notions  will  be  very  apt  to  thwart 
the  meafures  of  the  government :  and  it  will 
be  extremely  troublefome  and  expenfive  to 

the  m  r,  who  fliall  then  govern,  to  take 
them  off. 


Let  any  man  but  ferioufly  confider  the  pre- 
ient  lfate  of  this  great  nation,  and  he  will  foon 
come  to  think  with  me,  that  honefty  is  the 
mod  unminiderial  of  all  qualities.  On  this 
article,  indances  croud  fo  fad  upon  me  that 

I  am 
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I  am  puzzled  to  which  I  fliall  give  the  pre¬ 
ference.  To  be  a  fuccefsful  minifter,  a  man 
muft  have  a  multitude  of  friends  to  affile 
him,  otherwife  the  wheels  of  government 
cannot  be  kept  in  motion.  And  the  only 
fure  way  of  making  friends,  is  to  give  to  every 
man  every  thing  he  afks.  But  honefty 
makes  a  man  difficult  and  nice  in  his  choice, 
and  leads  him  to  confider  the  fitnefs  of  per- 
fons  for  offices,  which,  if  made  a  rule,  would 
probably  cut  off  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred. 
Honefty  would  make  a  m — r  endeavour  to 
difeharge  part  of  the  national  debt  as  foon  as 
poffible,  left  we  Ihould  come  into  the  ftrange 
modern  fituation  of  being  a  rich  people  and 
a  poor  ftate.  But  then  what  would  become 
of  all  the  worthy  money-brokers  and  ftock- 
jobbers,  together  with  the  whole  children  of 
Ifrael,  who  have  lerved  the  publick  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  faithfully  and  fo  long  ?  Honefty 
might  excite  the  m — r  to  fcore  out  all  fine 
cures  and  penfions  from  the  civil  lift,  and 
to  invent  methods  of  raffing  the  taxes  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  But  where  would  we  find  luch 
another  body  of  firm  and  adtive  friends  to 
the  court  through  every  rebellion,  fuch  brave 
champions  for  the  adminiftration  through 
every  change  of  min- — y  ?  Honefty  it  is 
poflible,  might  move  the  m — r  to  make 
the  ftatute-book  of  the  land  be  copied  over 
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in  a  more  legible  hand  :  perhaps  he  might 
abridge  what  is  clear,  unravel  what  is  per¬ 
plexed,  and  omit  what  is  ufelefs,  altogether. 
But  then  what  would  become  of  the  vener¬ 
able  body  of  the  law,  from  the  filver- 
tongued  counfellor,  who  rolls  in  a  chariot  of 
juate,  down  to  the  burrough  attorney,  who, 
by  indefeafable  right,  fleeces  the  lieo-es 
around  him,  to  make  himfelf  a  garment,&(T 
had  almolf  faid  to  build  himfelf  a  palace)  of 
their  wool  ?  And,  to  mention  no  more,  ho- 
nefty  might  tempt  a  m — r  to  turn  his  eyes 
upon,  and  ftretch  his  reforming  hands,  even 
fo  far,  as  our  facred  feminaries  of  learning. 
But  then  it  is  probable  they  would  become 
academies  for  the  liberal  education  of  gentle¬ 
men,  .  and  no  longer  remain  cloifters  for  dif- 
ciplining  monks  and  friars,  which  was  the 
original  defign  of  their  inflitution. 


And  if  honefty  in  general  be  a  vice  in  a 
m — r,  I  take  that  branch  of  it  called  difinte- 
rellednefs  to  be  abfolute  folly.  There  is  an 
inlfance  ol  this  kind  that  has  been  often  boaft- 
cd  of,  by  fome  of  our  great  man’s  half-wit¬ 
ted  friends.  It  feems  that  on  the  payment 
of  one  of  the  fubfidies  to  a  faithful  ally,  a 
very  handfome  fiim  fell  due  to  Mr.  P — t, 

then  pay — r  g - 1,  as  a  perquifite  of  his 

office.  But  how  do  you  think  this  haughty 
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man  behaved  when  it  was  offered  him  ?  He 
difdainfully  refufed  the  royal  gratuity,  and 
told  the  aftonilhed  Italian,  “  that  the 
k — g,  his  mafter,  paid  his  fervants  too  well, 
for  them  to  accept  of  fees  from  foreign 
princes. 

This  ftory  has  been  fpread  over  Europe. 
And  what  do  you  think  foreigners  (the  Dutch 
for  inftance)  will  entertain  of  fuch  a  ftatef- 
man  ?  Will  not  they,  and  all  the  world,  be 
under  a  ftrong  temptation  to  cheat  us  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power,  while  they  have  to  do 
v/ith  fuch  a  fimpleton  of  a  m — r  ?  Nor  is  this 
the  only  inftance  of  his  folly  and  difintereft- 
ednefs:  for  much  of  the  fame  nature  is 
the  tax  on  places  and  penfions,  which  he  and 
his  friends  and  favourites  carried  through  laft 
year  with  fo  much  applaufe  of  the  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude.  But  thus  do  I,  and  all  men 
of  fenfe,  reafon  upon  the  fubjedt.  “  That 
if  the  f — Is  have  fo  little  regard  to  their  own 
intereft,  and  are  fo  uncapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  it  is  truly  fhameful  to 
entruft  them  with  the  bufinefs  of  the 
nation.” 

Before  I  come  to  a  ccnclufion  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  me,  in  iuftice  even  to  Mr.  P — t, 
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(with  whom,  as  a  chriftian,  I  would  chufe 
to  be  in  charity,  though  not  as  a  m — r)  to 
make  this  public  declaration,  that,  although 
I  have  ufed  his  name  all  along  as  the  chief 
and  head  of  his  party,  and  although  I  know 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  one  man  is  the  life 
and  foul  of  all  co-paitneries,  yet  I  ana  very 
far  from  afcribing  all  the  evils  that  I  have 
enumerated  to  him  alone.  No,  there  are 
many  others,  who,  though  guilty  in  a  lefs 
degree,  becaufe  they  have  had  lefs  mifchief 
in  their  power,  yet  as  they  have  difcovered 
the  fame  malice  of  intention  as  often  as  they 
could,  are  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  his 
brethren  in  iniquity,  and  fharers  with  him  in 
the  fame  condemnation. 


It  is  high  time  for  me,  fellow-citizens 
and  countrymen,  to  bid  you  farewel.  I  have 
now  difburdened  my  confcience,  and  if  the 
nation  is  ruined,  I  take  you  to  witnefs  that  I 
have  wafhed  my  hands  of  her  blood.  It  is 
very  true  that  my  predeceflor  in  founding  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  the  learned  Dr.  B — n,  is 
entirely  confuted  and  difcredited  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Britain  in  the  prefent  w'ar;  and 
foreigners,  from  hence,  will  learn  to  look  on 
ti  anladtions,  and  not  in  books,  for  the  cha¬ 
racters  ol  nations :  they  will  learn  to  diftin- 
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guifts  between  the  genius  of  a  minifiry,  and 
the  genius  of  a  people  ;  perhaps  they  will  be 
convinced  that  the  fpirit  of  a  great  nation  is 
riot  always  wholly  extinguifhed,  when  her 
governors  happen  to  be  bafe,  weak,  or  pufil- 
lanimous.  But  though  my  lateft  predeceflor 
has,  in  the  end,  been  unfortunate  enough, 
vet  I  know  you  too  well  to  fear  that  you  will 
"wait  till  events  juftify  or  refute  thofe  plain 
reafons  of  mine  :  I  mean  fuch  of  them  as 
are  predidive  ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  them 
.are  already  confirmed  by  what  is  paft.  In 
like  manner,  as  you  read  my  learned  friend’s 
book  with  infatiable  avidity  for  many  months, 
and  believed  every  word  it  contained,  I  know 
you  will  alfo  read  and  believe  mine.  And 
my  bookfeller  will  find  this  little  piece  fuch 
excellent  property,  that  I  hope  he  will  give 
me  whatever  I  afk  for  my  next  perform¬ 
ance. 

But  you  inuft  fpeak  and  ad  as  well  as  be¬ 
lieve,  otherwile  your  credulity  is  good  for 
nothing.  That  band  of  iliuftrious  patriots, 
whom  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  with  ho¬ 
nour,  can  furnifh  you  with  a  man  (or  with 
feveral  men)  who  has  been  trained  up  in 
thofe  principles  of  found  policy,  by  which 
this  ifland  has  been  fo  long  happily  governed. 
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A  man  who  has  given  notorious  proof  that 
he  poflefies  none  of  the  unminifterial  qualities 

I  have  fo  j  uftly  afcribed  to  the  prefent  m _ r 

and  to  whofe  charader  and  condud  not  one 
of  my  reafons  will  apply.  Him  you  muft  find 
him  you  muft  exalt,  for  fuch  as  he,  alone^ 
can  refcue  the  ftate,  and  fave  the  nation. 

I  know  that  Mr.  P— t  and  his  friends 
fupport  their  fpirits  with  an  old  prophecy  of 
one  Humphrey  Oldcaftle,  efq}  who  fays 
in  a  certain  place  of  his  book,  “  Let  but 
one  great,  brave,  diftinterefted,  adive,  man 
arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  follow¬ 
ed,  and  almoft  adored,  as  the  guardian  ge¬ 
nius  of  thofe  kingdoms.”  Hitherto  you  have 
aded  as  if  you  had  been  in  confpiracy  with 
that  old  dotard ;  but  after  the  warning  I 
have  given  you.  I  know  you  will  do  fo 
no  more.  To  the  m —  r  too,  and  his 
daring  band  of  affociates,  I  have  direded  a 
threatning,  from  better  authority  than  Old- 
caftle’s,  in  my  title  page ;  and  left  it  fhould 
be  thought  that  I  bend  the  facred  text  to 
my  own  purpofe,  my  bookfeller  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  a  collateral  evidence  in  a 
fcrap  of  Latin  from  the  Solomon  of  Rome  j 
and  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  hopes  you 
will  vindicate  the  credit  of  the  age  you 

live 
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live  in,  and  demonftrate  that  yet  there  are 
times,  when 

Ob  Virtutes  certijjimum  exitium. 

Tacit. 

O.  M. 

Coleman-ftreet, 

January,  1759. 
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